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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CAUCUS INTO 
ENGLAND. 

I. 

THE agitation for a further extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise, which began some years after the passage 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, triumphed at last in 1867. The 
Conservative Party itself, led by Disraeli, opened to the great 
city populations the gates of the fortress to which radicalism 
had laid siege. But the philosophical radicals, who by vindi- 
cating the rights of the autonomous individual had forged most 
of the weapons of attack, at once perceived that, with a wide 
extension of the suffrage, there was great danger that the 
individual would be overwhelmed by numbers. No one saw 
this more clearly than John Stuart Mill. Filled with concern 
for the future of the individual in a "democracy considered 
as the government of the numerical majority," the author 
of the essay On Liberty came at last to believe that in the 
plan of personal representation propounded by Thomas Hare 
he had found the means of averting the peril. This scheme 
of electoral reform, thought the illustrious philosopher, would 
free "the form of political institutions towards which the 
whole civilized world is manifestly and irresistibly tending, 
from the chief part of what seemed to qualify or render 
doubtful its ultimate benefits " — from the evil which consists 
in "giving to a numerical majority all power." Having be- 
come the indefatigable advocate of the plan of Hare, Mill 
laid it before Parliament in 1867, just as the debates on the 
Reform Bill were closing. But the amendment proposed by 
the philosopher was unfavorably received by the House of 
Commons. An amendment offered by Robert Lowe, the ob- 
ject of which was to introduce into the law the principle of 
proportional representation under a different form, met with 
no better fate. But when the bill was carried to the Lords 
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the question was taken up by Conservative members. The 
philosophical arguments of Mill concerning the peril to the 
individual involved in numbers produced little effect on the 
Tories, but, seeing themselves well nigh engulfed in the ocean 
of democracy, they felt that minority representation secured 
by law would furnish a plank that might keep them above 
water. Lord Cairns, who became the defender of proportional 
representation in the upper house, caused a clause to be in- 
serted in the bill providing that in the twelve three-cornered 
constituencies the elector could vote for only two candidates, 
and in the city of London, which returned four members, for 
only three candidates. The remaining seat would then inevi- 
tably revert to the minority, if it amounted to a third, or in 
the case of London, to a fourth, of the electoral body. 

When the bill came back to the Commons, the clause intro- 
duced by the Lords was vigorously attacked, especially by 
John Bright, who, since the previous discussion of the ques- 
tion in the House, had distinguished himself by the viru- 
len e of his opposition to proportional representation. He 
claimed that the question at issue was not at all one of grant- 
ing representation to minorities, but of curbing democracy 
and so defrauding the people of the great cities of their 
representation. By guaranteeing a seat to the minority in 
advance, said he, the contest will be made a useless one for 
the majority, and public life will stagnate. But the opposition 
of Bright and of the many other members who supported him 
remained without effect. So desirous were the Commons to 
to get rid of the irritating question of electoral reform that 
they shrank from sending the bill back to the House of Lords. 
Therefore the clause proposed by Lord Cairns was permitted 
to remain, and thus the principle of minority representation 
obtained legal sanction. But the opposition which had been 
provoked did not cease. Bright was irreconcilable. With all 
the vehemence of which he was capable, he reopened the case 
before the electors. "Odious and infamous clause," "the 
most outrageous heresy for a popular representative system," 
— such were the terms used by Bright in describing the mi- 
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nority clause before the electors of Birmingham. That city 
was one of those in which the new system of voting would 
be applied. "Every Liberal in the United Kingdom," said 
Bright, "was asking himself: What is Birmingham going to 
do with the minority clause?" 

Birmingham soon gave its answer. It created the Caucus, 
in order to fight the battle of democracy by means of a per- 
manent organization of the Liberal Party. 

II. 

Neither the Liberal nor the Conservative Party in England 
was wholly destitute of organization. Committees, clubs and 
associations of the one or the other party had been formed, 
since 1832, in many localities ; but the chief concern of 
these had been to watch the registration of voters, to inspect 
in the interest of their party the registration lists prepared by 
the overseers of the poor, and to present before the revising 
barrister in the registration court objections against their 
opponents and claims on behalf of their party friends. The 
money necessary to carry on this work was furnished by the 
party chiefs and a few of their adherents. During elections 
these societies or clubs often furnished canvassers and mem- 
bers of election committees. But this form of organization 
as a whole was neither very compact, extended or permanent. 
Candidates for seats in Parliament offered themselves, or were 
nominated by the local party leaders or recommended by the 
party whip and his associates in London. 

The democrats of Birmingham came to believe that, in order 
to overcome the effect of the clause concerning minority 
representation, they must develop in opposition to it a formid- 
able organization. This they did not find in the old system 
of the Liberal Party. They did not believe that registration 
societies and Liberal associations — small combinations of sub- 
scribers, of amateurs, under the control of a few influential 
persons and traditional leaders — could reach the masses who, 
in consequence of the extension of the franchise, were entering 
on the political stage. In order to be successful the party 
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organization, thought the opponents of the minority clause, 
must reach all the voters, must make them feel that they are 
fighting pro arts et focis, and that the Liberal Party is the party 
for them and for every one of them. In response to suggestions 
of this kind, Mr. W. Harris, an architect and writer, who was 
one of the radical leaders, and secretary of the Liberal Associa- 
tion of Birmingham, proposed a plan of organization according 
to which all the Liberals of the place should meet in ward 
assemblies and choose committees, the members of which, 
coming directly from the people, could assume authoritative 
control of party affairs. In the first place a central com- 
mittee of seventy delegates, which should be in constant 
communication with the citizens of the wards or districts, 
was to decide "to what objects the efforts of the party will 
be directed from time to time." But, for the solution of 
important questions and particularly for the selection of can- 
didates, even this committee, notwithstanding its origin, would 
not have sufficient authority. Such authority could be found 
only in a more popular body — "a body which should not only 
be a reflex of popular opinion, but should be so manifestly a 
reflex of that opinion that none could doubt it." In order to 
form such a body the Liberals of the wards were to choose 
additional delegates who, joined to the seventy members of 
the central committee, should form a general committee of 
400 members. These 400, " elected openly and freely by the 
burgesses, without dictation or suggestion from the central 
body or anybody else," should nominate the candidates, " and 
gentlemen aspiring to the honorable position of representing 
Birmingham must abide by the vote of the selecting body, and 
the Liberal electors must do so." x 

After this plan had been explained and defended in meetings 
held in all parts of the city, it was adopted. A Liberal com- 
mittee was formed in accordance with its provisions, and, in 
view of the impending general election of 1868, this body 
named the candidates for the three seats. But as each 
elector could vote for only two candidates, the committee 

1 Birmingham Daily Post, Dec. 21, 1867. 
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assigned to each ward two names, the combinations being so 
arranged that two of the three could receive, out of all the 
votes cast in the city, only the number strictly necessary to 
secure them the majority, while the remaining votes would go 
to the third candidate. By a preliminary canvass the central 
committee had ascertained precisely the number of Liberal 
electors in each ward and the least number of votes necessary 
for a majority at the poll, and it had then distributed the three 
candidates among the wards by twos. One ward should vote 
for A and B, another for A and C, a third for B and C, a fourth 
for A and B, etc. The voter who resigned to the committee 
the designation of the three candidates was also to renounce 
the privilege of selecting from among them the two he pre- 
ferred. "Vote as you are told," was the watchword. Triumph 
of the democracy over its foes must be bought at this price. 
Each voter was given a ticket with the two names upon it which 
he must declare at the polls. Some malicious Conservatives 
conceived the plan of distributing counterfeit tickets, in which 
the Liberal names were differently distributed among the 
wards. If any number of electors had voted for the candidates 
named on the counterfeit tickets, the game which the Liberal 
committee was playing would have been thrown into utter 
confusion. The fraud was discovered in time, and the only 
result was a stronger disposition in the Liberal camp to vote 
blindly according to orders. Still the enthusiasm was not uni- 
versal. A group of workingmen, not numerous or influential, 
distrusted the champions of the "vote as you are told" 
democracy. Some radicals of the old stamp, survivors of the 
"glorious days " of 1831-32, who had fought for the extension 
of the suffrage, saw with grief that it was to be exercised not 
by freemen but by automatons. 1 But the immense majority 

1 One who had been a friend and companion of Atwood in the Birmingham 
Political Union of 1831 wrote : " You must vote as you are told ! We who have 
flattered and petted you when you had no vote — stating over and over again our 
entire confidence in your ability rightly to use it — now cannot trust you I I say 
it is an insult, and the securing of any end, no matter how desirable, will not 
justify it. I, even, the bosom friend of Atwood, have had this degrading proposi- 
tion put to me." — Birmingham Daily Gazette, Oct. 27, 1868. 
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of the electors "voted as they were told," and the three Liberal 
candidates were returned in spite of the clause adopted for the 
benefit of minorities. 

The enemies of democracy and the "philosophers" who had 
introduced the limited vote were not willing to profit by the 
lesson which Birmingham had given them, and at the earliest 
opportunity they gave a new application to the principle of the 
representation of minorities. The law of 1870 concerning 
primary education, which placed the supervision of schools 
supported by the rate-payers in the hands of elected boards, 
provided that the elections should be by cumulative vote. 
This was accomplished by a provision that the elector, instead 
of voting for as many different persons as there were members 
of the board (from five to fifteen, according to locality), could 
cast all his votes for a single candidate ; the result being that a 
small group of electors, by concentrating their votes on a single 
person, could elect him and thus make their influence felt in 
the face of a dominant majority. The Birmingham radicals 
began a new campaign to nullify the cumulative vote, as 
they had already nullified the limited vote. But their appe- 
tite was too great, for they desired to secure the entire 
fifteen seats on the school board ; and, on account of the 
greater complexity of the problem, the skilful distribution of 
votes among the candidates did not succeed this time. Instead 
of capturing the entire board, the radicals found themselves in 
the minority. 

The prestige of the Liberal Association was injured, and its 
organization began to dissolve. But it was soon to form again 
with new strength and enter upon a career at once brilliant and 
fraught with weighty consequences for the political life of the 
entire country. The change began in 1873. In that year 
two men appeared on the political stage in Birmingham, who, 
though differing greatly in their worth, their ambitions and 
their talents, and destined to careers sufficiently unlike, have 
contributed more than any other men to transform the char- 
acter of political life outside of Parliament. The one was Mr. 
Schnadhorst, the new secretary of the Liberal Association; 
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the other was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who became the moving 
spirit of that organization. Elected mayor of Birmingham in 
1873, Mr. Chamberlain was the most brilliant representative of 
a group of remarkable men whom chance had thrown together. 
Intelligent, active, having already made their fortunes though 
still young, they wished to display their talents in public life. 
A field of activity lay open before them in this very city, for it 
awaited the hand of political workers, as did most of the great 
manufacturing centers which had developed with extreme 
rapidity in the north of England. Massive structures of 
brick, whose tall chimneys poured forth clouds of smoke from 
morning till night, told of the life of vast masses of men, 
absorbed in the work of production, practically excluded from 
intellectual and artistic pursuits, indifferent even to external 
conditions of comfort in their cities, to the pavements of their 
streets, the breadth of their highways, the healthfulness of 
their dwellings. A quarter of a century ago Birmingham 
presented a spectacle no more attractive than this. Impressed 
by this fact, some of its citizens conceived the desire to work 
for the improvement of the city. They were the men who 
were grouped about Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. They wanted 
to get control of the municipal council, and in their campaigns 
for this purpose they took as their base of operations the 
Liberal Association. 

Surely the task which Mr. Chamberlain and his friends under- 
took and to which they devoted their energies had nothing to 
do with national politics ; it was worthy of the support of all 
citizens without regard to party. But the Conservatives 
unwisely furnished the radicals with a pretext for making the 
improvement of local administration a party question. Having 
been deprived, through the system of "voting as you are told," 
of the share of Parliamentary representation to which by the 
minority clause they were entitled, the Conservatives now 
wished to force an entrance into the political fortress of Bir- 
mingham by means of municipal elections. With this end in 
view they undertook a political contest, and lost. Had they 
been willing after that to revert to the old method of fighting 
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local elections on non-party lines, it was too late to do so. By 
this time the unity of political sentiment which bound Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends together had become too strong 
to disappear on the morrow of the victory. They were all 
advanced radicals, but there was nothing speculative or 
doctrinaire in their radicalism. For the most part they were 
business men who had not read very widely. To be sure there 
were among them some men of culture, but these were little 
inclined to philosophic doubt. The pictures of the Athenian 
democracy which Grote had painted filled them with an enthu- 
siasm which left no place for compromise. They did not 
understand the scruples which led men like J. S. Mill to 
seek to counterbalance the influence of democracy. To them, 
if democratic government was good, it was so without limita- 
tion, without reserve. Outside the little group of leaders, men 
cared still less about defining what should be included within 
or excluded from party politics. In their minds ideals and the 
means of attaining them lay confused in a vague sort of way 
behind the catch-word "improvement," which they applied to 
the state as well as to sewers. Amelioration, improvement, 
progress, liberalism were so many notes which on their lips 
blended into a single chord. 

After they had secured control of the city government, Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends undertook an elaborate system 
of public works, the object of which was to increase the 
beauty and healthfulness of Birmingham. Their proceedings 
resembled those of Haussmann, the celebrated prefect of 
Paris under Napoleon III. The new municipality of Birming- 
ham opened and graded streets ; swept away the wretched 
buildings that disfigured the centre of the city, and erected 
magnificent edifices ; provided a system of sewers, of sanitary 
inspection and of pavement for the streets ; built public 
libraries, baths, hospitals, squares ; made the city proprietor 
of the gas and water works. The cost of this transformation 
was large, but its results were beneficial. 

In the prosecution of this work Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends were supported in the town council by a compact and 
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faithful majority. This was secured through the organization 
of the Liberal Party, which had been brought to a high degree 
of perfection by the efforts of Mr. Schnadhorst, a born organizer 
and a master of the art of wire-pulling. The Liberal Associa- 
tion, of which he was the leader, seized control of the electoral 
body of Birmingham, and seized it in such a way as to keep it. 
Every inhabitant of the city, whether voter or not, was admitted 
to membership in the association. The payment of an assess- 
ment was not always demanded. The lowest sum fixed for this 
was one shilling, but if the individual " signified his adhesion to 
the objects and to the organization of the association," he was 
not to be required to pay the fee. The members of the associ- 
ation in each ward chose in public meeting a committee consist- 
ing of as many individuals as they desired. The members of 
the ward committees thus chosen could add to their number as 
many colleagues as they wished. In addition to the ward com- 
mittees, provision was made for an executive committee of 
the entire city, to consist of the chairmen and secretaries of 
the wards as ex officio members, together with three delegates 
chosen ad hoc in public meetings of the wards ; that is to say, 
each ward was represented on the executive committee by five 
delegates, making for the sixteen wards of the city of Birming- 
ham eighty members. This committee had also the right to 
increase its membership by the addition of thirty persons. 
Besides the executive branch, the organization had a deliberative 
assembly, the general committee, which consisted of all the 
members of the executive committee (80 + 30) together with 
thirty members chosen ad hoc in public meetings of the wards 
(30 x 16 = 480). Finally, the four officers of the general 
committee (president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary), 
together with seven members appointed by the executive 
committee, formed a "management sub-committee." This 
combination of 594 persons became popularly known under the 
name of " the six hundred." In them the democracy of Bir- 
mingham, which was hereafter to govern itself, was supposed 
to be embodied. It was said that the control of the Liberal 
Party had been placed in their hands because the party had 
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confidence in the people. But in fact that confidence was not 
so unbounded as the leaders wished the public to believe. 
The skilfully arranged constitution of the association con- 
tained certain safeguards against "the people." Its govern- 
ing bodies were not directly constituted by the people. The 
" six hundred " named only four of the eleven members on the 
committee of management, while the other two-thirds were 
appointed by the executive committee, a body whose members 
were chosen in part by cooptation. Thirty of the members of 
the executive committee, as we have seen, were chosen by the 
eighty elected members, and of these last two-fifths received 
their nomination in ward committees, on which served an un- 
limited number of persons selected by cooptation. If, indeed, 
the ward assemblies which formed the basis of the organiza- 
tion had habitually chosen savagely independent delegates, all 
efforts to control their action from above would of course 
have been futile. The skill of the leaders was shown precisely 
in this, that they made themselves masters of the ward meetings, 
and then caused delegates to be elected whom they could trust. 
Besides bringing influences of every kind to bear for this 
purpose, the association introduced certain special devices. 
One of these was the employment of "travelling companies," 
which went from ward to ward to attend public meetings 
where delegates were to be chosen, and by their influence 
and voices insured the election of certain candidates. This 
manoeuvre was facilitated by the fact that ward elections did 
not take place simultaneously, but were distributed over a 
period of four, five and even six weeks. 1 In the net result 
the " six hundred " consisted of men devoted to Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his friends, who, it was well understood, were to have 
seats on the management committee. 

Still it is true that the spirit shown by the leaders of the 
association was not low or vulgar. They did not make it 
purely an instrument of personal domination. They inspired 
the association with a real and even an intense life. The 

1 In 1885 the liberal organization felt itself strong enough to abandon this 
method of choosing delegates. 
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best men of the Liberal Party entered it, accepted elections 
to the " six hundred," put themselves in touch with the masses 
at public meetings and through personal conferences upon 
questions of general interest, and thus promoted an active 
public spirit. It is true that of all the great manufacturing 
cities Birmingham possessed conditions the most favorable for 
the establishment of such relations. Thanks to the special 
character of its industrial life, Birmingham did not exhibit in 
clear contrast and opposition the immense fortunes of em- 
ployers and the misery of a manufacturing proletariat; it did 
not have the " two nations " spoken of in Disraeli's Sybil. This 
fact, peculiar to this manufacturing center, early impressed 
observers. L6on Faucher, who visited the country during the 
anti-corn law agitation, remarked that Birmingham was 

an industrial democracy within a vast city, this being true even in 
the workshops where steam is the motive power. While in Great 
Britain fortunes tend to concentrate, in Birmingham they are dis- 
tributed more and more. Industry in this city, like agriculture in 
France, is subdivided among many small enterprises. Few large 
fortunes are found and scarcely any great establishments. This 
form of industrial organization is connected with the nature of the 
occupations pursued. At Birmingham labor is wholly manual. 
Machines are used as aids in manufacturing, but everything depends 
on the skill and intelligence of the workman. 1 

Though the condition of things had more or less changed 
during the quarter of a century that had passed since the 
abolition of the corn laws, the gradation of industrial society 
in Birmingham was still a gentle one. Owing to this, the 
leaders were able to reach the masses independently of the 
ways provided in the statutes of the Liberal Association. Its 
regular meetings merely furnished opportunities for bringing 
together larger numbers of citizens, and they were not neg- 
lected. In this Mr. Chamberlain set the example. To the 
meetings of the " six hundred " and other assemblies he brought 
a method of speaking which since that time, and on a larger 
stage, has placed him in the first rank of debaters. His 

1 Etudes sur l'Angleterre, I, 502, 503 (Paris, 1856). 
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speech was incisive, clear, and informed by a rigorous logic 
which went straight to the heart of the subject, and which, 
though the matter under discussion was of the driest and most 
complicated nature, opened wide vistas, as does the axe of the 
pioneer among the tangled branches of the virgin forest. At 
these meetings questions of interest to the city were discussed, 
and often plans and measures which were to be submitted to 
the town council were explained. These discussions contrib- 
uted to the political education of the citizens. The simple 
fact that the leaders were willing to debate such subjects 
before them was appreciated as a mark of confidence on the 
part of superiors. " They have taken the people into their 
confidence," it was said. 

The group of men who were associated under the lead of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and who thus contributed their personal services, 
contributed money as well, and with equal readiness. Their 
names always appeared at the head of subscription lists and 
for considerable sums. Every public spirited effort was as- 
sured in advance of their sympathy and attention. Thus they 
furnished a brilliant proof of the fact that social leadership, 
such as had been the glory of old England, could still be 
exercised for the public good by others than landlords and 
without the spirit of paternal condescension characteristic of 
an aristocracy. 

But as Mr. Chamberlain and his friends operated under the 
firm-name of the Liberal Association, the legitimate and well- 
deserved influence which they gained accrued to it. Since the 
persons who worked through the association were leaders in 
every public enterprise, whether in the municipal council or 
elsewhere, the minds of people at large naturally became 
confused. Everything seemed to converge toward the asso- 
ciation and its organs ; recourse was had to them on all 
occasions, and their intervention was called for in matters 
great and small. Mr. Chamberlain and his friends did noth- 
ing to correct the error, but on the contrary countenanced 
the idea that the association was the necessary source and 
instrument of public happiness. 
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This association was the " Liberal " Association. In order 
to share in its work in the municipality, it was necessary to 
profess its political creed and partake of the Liberal com- 
munion. As far as the political life of Birmingham was 
concerned, the Conservatives were consequently put under the 
ban. At the annual municipal elections the Liberal Associa- 
tion waged implacable war upon them. The Liberal majority 
had become overwhelming ; they finally obtained almost all of 
the seats in the council ; but their animosity toward the Con- 
servatives did not cease. The latter had been driven from all 
positions in the local government, and from all representative 
bodies, however slight their connection with politics, — even 
from the control of charitable and educational institutions. 
The malice and hate shown by the Liberals on these occasions 
provoked great exasperation among the Conservatives. The 
success which attended the schemes of municipal improvement 
only increased their irritation. There was a feast in the house 
and they were shut out, as if they were not children of the 
same family. They recognized the great administrative talent 
exhibited 1 by Mr. Chamberlain and his friends ; they could not 
charge them with irregularities in the use of the public funds ; 
but they thought that the municipal business could not but 
profit by the honest criticism of a Conservative minority in 
the town council. The Liberals of the association did not 
desire this and tried to exclude the Conservatives altogether. 
Of course they disclaimed personal responsibility for the result : 
the fact was that the electoral body preferred Liberals to Con- 
servatives ; and why should Liberals be expected to support 
Conservative candidates ? Moreover, they said, the work of 
transforming the city could have been accomplished only by 
municipal authorities sure of an overwhelming majority and 
without fear of seeing their vast plans thwarted by petty 
cliques. 2 

1 "Scarcely once in a half-century is an administrator like him born," — such 
was the characterization of Mr. J. Chamberlain given once by one of the leaders 
of Tory opinion in Birmingham. 

2 Possibly the fear of this was exaggerated, for Mr. Chamberlain himself has 
admitted that the great things accomplished by the municipality were done " with 
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The truth is that the overwhelming majorities at municipal 
elections were necessary to the leaders of the association for 
a further purpose — for their effect on the Parliamentary elec- 
tions. The municipal elections were intended by the chiefs 
to serve as a political stepping stone. The conversion of their 
Conservative fellow citizens to their plans of municipal reform 
would have only half satisfied them. The general good feeling 
which would have followed would have proportionately lessened 
the ardor of the contest for the Parliamentary seats, all of 
which the Liberals intended to keep. Proclaiming the Con- 
servatives to be always and everywhere "the enemy," they 
let loose the populace against them and permitted the employ- 
ment of rather rough methods. Bands of members of the 
Liberal Association forced their way into Conservative meet- 
ings and raised an uproar. This was done with such regu- 
larity that it became necessary for the Conservatives to give 
up public meetings in Birmingham. The offenders received 
no formal orders from the Liberal Association, but it took no 
steps for their arrest, and therefore it came to be regarded as 
an accomplice, if not the instigator of the acts of disorder of 
which its adversaries were the victims. The Conservatives in 
their turn identified the interests of the Liberal Party with the 
interests of Birmingham, and came to regard the latter with 
almost the indifference of strangers. Their feeling toward 
the Liberals was one of bitterness and rancor. After the 
lapse of years, by the irony of fate old enemies became allies 
(in consequence of the Unionist coalition against the Glad- 
stonians), but among the Conservatives the wounds continued 
to smart as they did on the day they were received. 

The association performed well the services which the 
Liberals expected from it. Its candidates carried the Parlia- 
mentary elections with a high hand. Mr. Chamberlain himself 
was nominated in 1876. The discipline of the electoral body 
was perfect. " The forces at the disposal of the Liberal Asso- 

the hearty approval of the bulk of the inhabitants, including not a few of the 
Conservatives themselves." — " The Caucus," by J. Chamberlain, M. P., Fort- 
nightly Review, Nov. 1878. 
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ciation," as its chiefs declared with satisfaction, "were not 
hordes of wayward free lances — they were armies of disci- 
plined men, well accustomed to stand side by side and to 
move in unbroken battalions." But it v did not seem right 
that Birmingham should be the only place to profit by the use 
of this highly perfected instrument. Its advantages ought 
to be extended to the entire country, for the more complete 
triumph of the Liberal cause. For this purpose a propagandist 
campaign was opened by the Birmingham men. Their asso- 
ciation was held up as the model to be imitated. The results 
which had been obtained with its aid spoke for themselves, 
and with convincing eloquence. That body had "succeeded 
in rendering municipal and political life a consistent, earnest, 
true and enthusiastic life among the vast population in which 
it labours, instead of a spasmodic electioneering impulse." 
"By this extension of the idea of Liberalism" — i.e. by the 
introduction of partisan politics into local elections — "the 
association connected itself with the development of the 
general life of the town." There was not any other "town 
in which democracy has been so largely interpreted as the life 
of the people as an organized whole, and to the ' Liberal Asso- 
ciation' the acceptance of this interpretation is chiefly due." 

The width of the base on which the organization rests has deprived 
sectional interests of their importance and influence, [and] the 
faithfulness of the members of the association to each other has 
been strikingly shown. . . This faithful loyalty has been secured 
by the importance of the issues covered by the action of the asso- 
ciation, the openness and frankness of its proceedings, the absence 
of sectional distinctions in its operations, the confidence it reposes 
in its members, and the fidelity with which its officers execute the 
decisions of the majority. The system cannot co-exist with the 
subtle social scheming and elaborate methods of wire-pulling in 
vogue in so many towns. The very breath of its life is its trust in 
the people at large. 

The association has won an " almost unprecedented series of 
electioneering victories," but party triumphs are not its only 

record. 
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The " Liberal Association "... is an agency through which men 
who believe in the possibility of a higher state of civilization than 
now exists — who have faith in realizable ideals — have attempted 
and are attempting to carry out clear and definite plans for the 
culture, happiness and prosperity of the community. 1 

Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Schnadhorst in particular visited in 
succession the leading cities of the kingdom in order to propose 
the " Birmingham plan." After holding little private gatherings 
of the most influential (or most pushing) men of the place, they 
expounded the plan in public meetings. The agitation was 
carried on with much activity. Besides eminent members of 
the association it sent out agents to work more leisurely and 
without making known their errand. The association had a 
little corps of workers recruited from a class sufficiently large 
in all great cities — persons who dislike the routine of regular 
work and who prefer a haphazard existence, or persons whom 
misfortune has driven from ordinary pursuits. These workers 
were not numerous, scarcely twenty in all, and they were well, 
very well paid. They all had glib tongues, could tell stories, 
some of them could use their pens, knew how to turn off a 
" letter to the editor," or, if need be, even to write a pamphlet. 
They worked now in Birmingham, now in other cities, always, 
of course, incognito. 

Conditions were favorable for the Birmingham propaganda. 
The secret ballot, introduced in 1872, shortly after a con- 
siderable increase of the number of electors who were left on 
election day to their own inspirations, made the management 
of elections, without previous arrangements and a more or less 
compact organization, very difficult. The defeat sustained by 
the Liberals in the general election of 1874 had brought to the 
Commons for the first time since 1832 an immense Con- 
servative majority. The Liberals, who thought they had a 
perpetual lease of the country, could hardly recover from their 
surprise; and, as usually happens in the case of defeated 

1 The Liberal Association — "the 600" — of Birmingham, by H. Crosskey (one 
of the leading members of the association). Reprinted from Macmillan's Maga- 
zine, Feb. 1877. 
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parties, they looked about them for the cause of the catas- 
trophe they had suffered at the polls and found it principally 
in the fact that they were poorly organized. It was claimed 
that the " Birmingham plan " would correct this in the best 
possible way. The defeated candidates especially interested 
themselves in it. They accepted it with something of the 
artless faith of gamblers who allow themselves to be caught 
by "an infallible method of winning" at rouge et noir. They 
did not take into account the exceptional condition of affairs 
in Birmingham, nor the strength of Mr. Chamberlain's leader- 
ship there ; they thought that the secret lay wholly in the 
association patented at Birmingham. In many cities, accord- 
ingly, they made haste to establish, in imitation of Birmingham, 
"hundreds," "three hundreds," "four hundreds," etc. The 
essential features of the new organizations were the character 
of the foundation on which they rested and the extent of the 
sphere of their action. Being strictly representative, they were 
to bring into play the power of the masses, down to the lowest 
social strata. "Extending Liberalism" by conducting local 
elections on party lines, they brought into the sphere of Liberal 
action all the problems and questions in which the community 
was interested. 

III. 

Impressed with the importance of their r61e, the " hundreds " 
seized the first occasion to play it. This was furnished by 
foreign politics. The Eastern Question, brought to the front 
by the insurrection in Herzegovina, was occupying the atten- 
tion of Europe and especially of England. The government 
of Disraeli, following the traditional English policy, inclined 
toward Turkey and against Russia, which had taken up the 
cause of its oppressed Slavic co-religionists. The news of 
the Bulgarian atrocities raised in England a loud cry of 
horror, and vehement protestations against Turkish barbarity 
resounded from one end of the country to the other. The 
new Liberal organizations hastened to make themselves the 
active instruments of this agitation, and at the same time 
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to direct it against their opponents in office. They accused 
the Conservative government of moral complicity with the 
Turks. The chiefs of the Liberal opposition in the Commons, 
who according to the rules of the game should lead every 
assault upon the rival party, were more guarded in their 
attacks on the government. Whether it was because they 
were patriotic enough to believe that foreign affairs were not 
a proper domain within which to exhibit the habitual animosity 
of parties, or because their feeling of responsibility as states- 
men, perhaps exaggerated, or even their more cautious temper- 
ament prevented them from plunging into a decisive conflict, 
they at all events held back. But the enthusiasts and agitators 
outside of Parliament only became the more excited. The 
"hundreds" were indefatigable in organizing anti-Turkish 
meetings and in voting resolutions hostile to the ministry. 
The Birmingham association encouraged and even instigated 
them. Following its suggestion, the other associations caused 
more than 150 "indignation meetings" to be held in the 
course of a few days. It was also at its suggestion that 
delegates from several associations met at Sheffield and at 
Birmingham to adopt measures for the holding of a national 
convention to discuss the Eastern Question. The conven- 
tion was not held, but there was a monster meeting in 
London which was attended by numerous delegates from the 
provinces. 

The unanimity with which the Liberal associations threw 
themselves into this movement furnished a suggestion of what 
they might accomplish if they were permanently united and 
obeyed a single impulse. Ideas of this sort were germinating 
in the minds of the Birmingham leaders, who had already on 
one or two occasions promoted collective action on the part of 
the associations. Since the "plan" had been adopted in a 
sufficient number of localities, Mr. Schnadhorst believed that 
the time had come to establish a permanent connection between 
the local associations and secure unity of action by means 
of a central organization. A circular from the Birmingham 
association invited all the Liberal organizations formed on the 
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representative basis to send delegates for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a plan of federation, which should be established " in 
order to facilitate the public discussion of political questions, 
and to more effectually promote the adoption of Liberal princi- 
ples in the government of the country." Nearly a hundred 
associations responded, and on the 31st of May, 1877, the 
conference began at Birmingham under the presidency of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. In an able speech which opened the de- 
bates he defended the new organization on grounds of utility 
and necessity, and showed how it would open a new chapter, 
even a new era in the history of English Liberalism by intro- 
ducing a new basis and new methods of action, in harmony 
with the new political conditions. In many districts, he said, 
workingmen now form the great majority of the electoral body, 
and it becomes absolutely necessary that the candidates and 
policy of the party should be acceptable to them, and that 
they should participate in the discussions by which these candi- 
dates are selected and this policy is settled. This is recognized 
in the new constitution of the Liberal Association of Birming- 
ham, according to which every Liberal in the town is ipso facto 
a member, and that by virtue of his Liberalism without any 
other qualification. The voice of the poorest counts for as 
much as that of the richest. It is an association based on 
universal suffrage. "I need not dwell," remarked Mr. Cham- 
berlain, " on the success which has attended our efforts. We 
have secured the control of the representation and the govern- 
ment of the town for the Liberal Party, and we have used 
it to carry out the great end of Liberalism — to promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number." There have been 
obstacles and difficulties to overcome, due in part to Liberals 
themselves, " to some who have been ignorant of what are the 
first elements of Liberalism, and whose lingering distrust of 
the good sense and the patriotism of the people has found 
expression in machinery — cumulative vote, minority repre- 
sentation, and I know not what of the same kind — which 
tends to divide the party of action in face of the ever united 
party of obstruction." Now, continued Mr. Chamberlain, it only 
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remains to carry on the formation of local associations on the 
representative basis, and when these shall all be united by the 
central organization, representative in its turn of these associ- 
ations, we shall have a national convention " to promote liberal 
objects, a really Liberal Parliament outside the Imperial Legis- 
lature, and, unlike it, elected by a universal suffrage and with 
some regard to a fair distribution of political power." Its 
task will be less to establish a new Liberal creed than to make 
Liberal policy more definite and Liberal action more decisive. 
In order to put the demands of Liberalism into the immediate 
policy of the party, one of two things is necessary: either that 
the leaders determine this policy, or, failing this, that the rank 
and file choose for itself the next point of attack. Up to the 
present time the first method has been followed, but now it 
is necessary to have recourse to the second ; the time has 
come to submit to popular initiative. Do not the events of 
recent years clearly demonstrate this ? While our official leaders 
have been waiting or have been divided, public opinion has 
been solidifying and crystallizing, and soon it will appear that 
the only persons who do not know where we are going are 
those who have undertaken to guide us. The object and merit 
of the new organization will be to give expression and strength 
to opinion, and to secure for it greater attention than it has 
hitherto enjoyed. More united than their leaders and having 
a perfectly clear conception of the necessary constitutional 
changes, the Liberals of the country can obtain them "by a 
little gentle pressure which concerted action may enable us 
to bring to bear." 

The two main points of this speech — the right of "the 
people " to a direct initiative in the choice of men and 
measures, and the rejection of the traditional leaders — were 
emphasized still more in the ardent and aggressive harangue of 
the next speaker, Mr. W. Harris, the author of the " Birming- 
ham plan." The leaders, he declared, refused to recognize the 
changes which had come about in political organization, in 
political power and its distribution. But did not experience 
prove that a constitutional right could not be disregarded with 
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impunity? If this right were denied normal expression, the 
result would be that it would force its way to recognition in an 
irregular and perhaps almost violent manner. Such a condition 
of things already existed to a certain degree in the Liberal Party. 
The extension of the electoral franchise to the masses in the 
towns had bestowed on the people the power to control Parlia- 
mentary representation, while the direction of party policy, the 
determination of measures to be submitted to Parliament, the 
choice of questions to be agitated by the people were still 
confined to those who had hitherto managed the Liberal Party. 
It was no longer possible to maintain the old system; it was 
no longer possible for the leaders in London to draw bills of 
exchange on the people in the country, payable say two months 
after date in agitation for a particular purpose. The people 
themselves ought to decide what and when to agitate. The 
people had just shown what they could do by forcing the 
government, over the heads of the official leaders of the Liberal 
party, to halt in its nefarious and scandalous philo-Turkish 
policy. But if on each political question a special agitation 
were to be raised, what an enormous loss of energy, time and 
power would result. Instead of having an Education League 
to promote national education, a Reform Union to secure Par- 
liamentary reform, a Liberation Society to work for religious 
equality, would it not.be better in place of all these organ- 
izations, to form once for all a Federation which, by focalizing 
the opinions of the majority of the population in the great 
centers of political activity, could speak on any question which 
might be raised with the entire authority of the voice of the 
nation ? The organization which the speaker and his friends 
proposed would furnish precisely this instrument. The 
solid basis on which all their efforts rested was absolute 
and entire confidence in the people. They cherished no 
mental reservations; they asked for the voice of the people, 
and they desired to serve its cause; and they were sure that 
perfect confidence was compatible with perfect party dis- 
cipline and united action, as the experience of Birmingham had 
proved. 
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Such, as explained by the foremost authors of the plan, were 
the spirit, character and aim of the projected Federation. It 
was evident at the first glance that they raised questions of 
exceptional importance. Whatever the influence which the or- 
ganization might exert on the destinies of the historic Liberal 
Party, on the distribution of power within English political 
society, and in general on the political life of the country, it 
was clear that the plan assailed the established constitutional 
order. It aimed to establish the general rule that candidates 
for election to Parliament should be designated by all inhab- 
itants who asserted their membership in a party, whether they 
were legally entitled to the suffrage or not. This was equiva- 
lent to saying that in spite of the constitution the members 
of Parliament were to be chosen by universal suffrage, and 
that without any precise limitation as to age. The basis of 
the constitution would thus be changed in an extra-legal way. 
The organization of delegates chosen by this sort of universal 
suffrage in a convention — or, to use Mr. Chamberlain's phrase, 
in a "Parliament outside the Imperial Legislature" — would 
create a national power other than that established by the con- 
stitution. How would the constitution work under these con- 
ditions ? Should the members of the House of Commons 
obey the will of their legal, or of their de facto electors ? 
Should the government be guided by directions proceeding 
from the Parliament established by the constitution, or by 
the will of the extra-constitutional Parliament? If, as the 
authors of the plan of the Federation insisted, the extra- 
constitutional Parliament should determine not only the na- 
tional policy to be followed, but the order in which problems 
raised should be taken up for solution by the legislature, 
what would be the function of this latter body? Which of 
the two would possess the power, and where would responsi- 
bility rest? Would power and responsibility be united or 
separate ? For good or for evil, the new extra-constitutional 
organization meant profound changes in the working of the 
English governmental system. 

It also meant the adoption of new political methods. In 
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the minds of the promoters of the Federation the dispute 
between the people and the traditional leaders turned on the 
right of agitation. The great questions were : when\ to agi- 
tate, what to agitate, who shall initiate agitation, and who 
direct it ? Agitation and the exercise of political power 
seemed to them equivalent terms. The agitation business 
was therefore to be farmed out to a national company and 
agitation to be raised to the rank of an instrumentum regni. 
Public opinion was no longer to rouse itself at irregular in- 
tervals, as silently germinating problems forced their way to 
the surface of political life: it was to be thrown into con- 
tinuous agitation, as in the Scandinavian Walhalla, where the 
heroes spend all their time in fighting The prospective con- 
flicts were not to be limited to the attainment of certain 
objects; there was to be no formal programme which would 
"narrow Liberalism by a stereotyped creed." Only one thing 
was to be agreed upon, and that was to fight, to furnish an 
army — an obligation, it was hinted, which should be assumed 
with the less hesitation because by the terms of enlistment 
the soldiers themselves were to point out the enemy, choose 
the generals and dictate the plan of campaign. But if with 
all this "perfect discipline" was to be maintained in the 
army, must not the authority of the soldiers be a delusion 
and a snare? 

In the conference there was very little serious discussion. 
The delegates who appeared had received no draft of the plan 
of Federation nor any statement of its objects until the 
morning of the day on which the conference met. They 
had brought no instructions from the associations which ap- 
pointed them, nor could they well have done so, for the cir- 
cular of invitation which the Birmingham association sent out 
was drawn in terms so general that it explained nothing and 
pledged to nothing. The promoters of the Federation, who 
exhibited such energy in proclaiming the duty and necessity 
of consulting the rank and file about all party affairs and 
of carefully collecting their opinions before starting an agi- 
tation, had neglected an excellent opportunity to put their 
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precepts into practice. As soon, however, as the plan had 
been duly explained and commented on, a part of the dele- 
gates declared that it inspired them with feelings of unmixed 
admiration, and that its authors were preaching to converts. 
They added their " testimonies," like those who take part in 
religious meetings, and, with emphatic affirmations, tell how 
they found salvation by believing. In the same fashion dele- 
gates testified before the conference how they had won elec- 
tions, " simply by trusting in the people." Thus one delegate 
had opposed to him numberless obstacles, all the forces of 
darkness — 

a lord lieutenant whose land surrounded the place for miles; and 
there was magisterial influence, aristocratic influence, legal influence 
and nearly all influences against him [the speaker] ; but it was simply 
by trusting to the people that he was successful. . . . And without 
a farthing of any legal expense, simply by throwing himself upon 
the people, they not only secured the seat, but they secured it by 
a majority of nearly 100 votes. He was only telling them this in 
order that they might never be disheartened in fighting for Liberalism 
if they trusted to the people. In nine cases out of ten the people 
were right, and they would not trust in the people in vain. 

Not all the speeches at the conference, however, were in 
this enthusiastic key. The remark was made that the voice of 
the people was not always the voice of God, but that nine 
times out of ten it was safe to trust the people. Several other 
important reservations were formulated during the debates, or 
rather in the course of the statements made by the delegates. 
Some, while accepting fully the plan of the Federation, ex- 
pressed an apprehension that it might trench on the inde- 
pendence of' the local associations. The legitimate anxiety 
which this question inspired was mingled, in the minds of 
many delegates, with a little local jealousy of Birmingham, 
because it was putting itself at the head of the column. 
The "statement of the proposed constitution and objects of 
the National Federation" met all these apprehensions by 
declaring in the clearest terms that "no interference with 
the local independence of the Federated Associations is pro- 
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posed or contemplated." Several delegates took note of this 
declaration and laid great stress upon it. One said, by way 
of example, that his constituents did not intend to have 
imposed upon them the practice in vogue in Birmingham 
of making all local elections political contests. The question 
of admitting to associations persons who did not pay assess- 
ments gave rise also to an exchange of ideas. One delegate 
demanded that in conformity to the principle of consulting the 
people, which had been invoked at this very conference, the 
project should be submitted for preliminary consideration 
to the local associations invited to join the Federation. But 
the authors of these suggestions were not allowed to dwell 
on them, and their proposals were summarily tabled. Still, 
a discussion arose concerning that point in the draft which 
defined the composition of the council of the Federation. 
According to the preliminary statement, it was to consist 
of delegates from the local associations varying in number 
according to population. Places with more than 100,000 
inhabitants should have twenty delegates; those with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, ten; and, finally, towns or districts 
which had less than 50,000 should invariably send five dele- 
gates. An amendment proposed in the conference provided 
that the number of delegates should be proportional to popula- 
tion, on the basis of one representative to every five or ten 
thousand inhabitants. There was something more behind this 
different method of computation than the mere desire for 
arithmetical symmetry. If representation in the council were 
strictly proportional, the great cities, rivals of Birmingham, 
would have a much larger number of votes, while the plan as 
presented favored at their expense the small towns, which would 
more easily fall under the influence of Birmingham. And as, 
moreover, representatives of towns remote from Birmingham 
could not easily attend meetings of the council, it would gener- 
ally be made up of delegates of numerous small towns in the 
neighborhood of Birmingham and more or less under Birming- 
ham's influence; so that the leaders of the association of 
that city would be likely to assume control of the National 
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Federation. At last the opposition yielded before the loud 
protests of the friends of the scheme as proposed. They were 
reminded that at the next annual conference the statutes could 
be changed, if experience should prove it necessary, and that 
meanwhile they would be simply trying an experiment for a 
year. Thus the draft was adopted without change, and the 
" National Federation of Liberal Associations," since more 
commonly known under the name of the National Liberal 
Federation, was founded. According to the statutes its object 
was to assist in the organization throughout the country of 
Liberal associations based on popular representation, and to 
promote the adoption of Liberal principles in the government 
of the country. The government of the Federation was vested 
in a Council, formed in the manner indicated, and a General 
Committee consisting of a smaller number of delegates, together 
with twenty-five members added by itself. Intrusted in general 
with the furtherance of the " objects " of the Federation, the 
committee was specially charged "to submit to the Federated 
Associations political questions and measures upon which united 
action may be considered desirable." 

The formalities connected with the founding of the Federa- 
tion were completed. But this performance was really only a 
"curtain-raiser." The principal play was to be given that very 
evening, as had been carefully announced in the circular which 
summoned the delegates to Birmingham. It was a public 
meeting with Mr. Gladstone as principal speaker. The illus- 
trious statesman came in person that he might present the 
Federation at the baptismal font. This act of sponsorship 
derived a peculiar importance from the exceptional position 
which Mr. Gladstone then occupied. 

Soon after the defeat of the Liberal Party in the elections of 
1874, Mr. Gladstone abandoned its leadership, having decided 
to bring his long political career to a close and to employ the 
rest of his days in preparing for that supreme moment when 
he would have to appear before his Eternal Judge. Lord 
Hartington was appointed his successor and formally assumed 
the reins of government within the Liberal Party. But with 
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the rigid organization of Parliamentary parties as they exist in 
England, directed by a single leader toward whom all eyes are 
constantly turned and who ordinarily holds his position for life, 
it was not easy for one who during long years had possessed 
and exhibited the qualities of leadership in the highest degree 
and who was still full of energy, to reduce himself to a political 
nullity. To the Liberal Party and to the whole country he was 
still Gladstone, just as an abdicated monarch is always His 
Majesty. Furthermore, the plan of self-effacement which he 
had formed proved hard for him to carry out. Prayers and acts 
of penance could not form the sum of his existence any more 
than they did that of Charles the Fifth at the monastery of San 
Yuste. His vehement spirit, haunted by the memories of a 
thousand battles, only waited for an occasion to burst forth 
again. This soon presented itself. The Bulgarian atrocities 
drew Mr. Gladstone from his retirement. Overflowing with 
anger and indignation, in a series of passionate speeches which 
stirred the emotions of the English people, he denounced the 
cruelties of the Turks and the abject system of government 
which exposed Christians to the violence of savage hordes. In 
this oratorical campaign Mr. Gladstone, who had passed through 
so many incarnations, successive and simultaneous, appeared 
more clearly than ever before as a popular chief. The temper- 
ament of the demagogue (using the word in its etymological 
sense), which contended for a place among many other traits 
in that protean nature, had at last, after long years of growth, 
found its fullest expression. At the time when the death 
of Palmerston closed one epoch in the history of England 
and opened another, a sagacious observer, predicting for Mr. 
Gladstone, in spite of certain reactionary tendencies of his, 
the future leadership of the Liberal movement, ventured 
the assertion that, if he became the leader, it would not 
be as the favorite of a party but as a popular chief, and 
added : 

From the time I first heard Gladstone speak when carried beyond 
himself by the passion of debate, I came to the conclusion that 
nature meant him for a popular demagogue, and that the scholarlike 
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moderation that his university training had imparted to his habitual 
utterances was a matter of education, not of instinct. 1 

His generous and impulsive instincts, tempered by a religious 
nature imbued with the ideal of virtue and justice, naturally 
inclined him to espouse all aspirations which claimed to be 
good and just, and which at the same time served his political 
ends. He eagerly embraced them as events brought them in 
his way. In his imagination they became realities, encoun- 
tering him as he advanced, turning now to the left and now 
to the right as his path turned in those directions. But why 
should they block his progress, asked an inner voice. Was he, 
then, their enemy ? Not at all ; they had a place in the very 
bottom of his heart. Truly they had a place there, and a 
legitimate place. Reason itself plead for them. And when 
it came to that, Mr. Gladstone's intellect, with its incompar- 
able flexibility, presented argument after argument which made 
those aspirations which were claiming satisfaction appear to 
be an irresistible postulate of human logic and an imperious 
command of the logic of events. But after his dialectic, often 
too admirable, had carried conviction rather to his own mind 
than to the minds of others, by an unconscious impulse he 
turned back to the source of his own opinions, to that 
impetuous feeling the great storehouse of which is in the 
heart of the people. By tuning his soul into harmony with 
that of the people, Gladstone evoked shouts of approval 
which, rising like furious waves, supporting and overtopping 
each other, at last joined in a roar like that of the ocean. 
With a single stroke he burst the bag of iEolus, and if the 
foolish and blind would not follow the direction of the un- 
chained winds, so much the worse for them. He took the 
people as his witness and judge, — judge in last instance, its 
intelligence being right because its heart was right. The 
logicians might dispute over the boundaries to be drawn 
between politics and morals ; the people was charmed precisely 
by Mr. Gladstone's confusion or identification of the two, both 

1 New York Nation, 1865, vol. i, p. 586 ; English Correspondence. 
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in substance and in form. His speeches, always on the lofty 
key of righteousness and justice, transported his hearers into a 
region whither the people, the victims of secular injustice, love 
to be carried, though it be only in imagination. The respect- 
ful intimacy with the Almighty which Mr. Gladstone was in 
the habit of assuming pointed him out to the people as the 
fortunate man of the Psalm, who walked not in the council of 
the ungodly, but whose delight was in the law of the Lord, and 
in His law did he meditate day and night. His hearers felt 
themselves drawn into the presence of the Lord. The fire and 
the accent of deep emotion which filled all the speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone furnished to the masses the strong sensations which 
they craved, while the militant temper displayed in his utter- 
ances flattered the lower instincts of combativeness which exist 
in all crowds, in crowds of Englishmen more than any others. 
Thus he came to exercise over them a veritable hypnotic power; 
and to him can be applied the phrase used in the Orient con- 
cerning a celebrated imam, a military and religious chief ; " by 
a single breath he could wake the tempest in the soul, and the 
heart of man hung on his lips." 

By the patronage of Mr. Gladstone the prestige of this im- 
mense power was bestowed on the Federation, and that too at 
the moment when, in consequence of the campaign against 
the Bulgarian atrocities, his popularity had reached its zenith. 
The inauguration by him of the new organization gave to this 
provincial union a national significance, and — what was a 
matter of the greatest importance — stamped it with the hall- 
mark of genuine Liberalism. The creators of the Federation 
had practically denied the authority of the official leaders of 
the party ; but, having Mr. Gladstone, they had with them the 
real chief of Liberalism. It was the peculiar position of Mr. 
Gladstone after his abdication of leadership which alone made 
it possible for the Birmingham Radicals to carry out this 
manoeuvre. From this point of view as from all others, the 
visit of Mr. Gladstone, which was arranged by Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his friends, was on their part a master stroke. 

Before an immense audience, estimated at 30,000 persons, 
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Mr. Gladstone commended the new organization and eulogized 
the popular principle introduced at Birmingham. 

And as the law of popular election, [he said] is the foundation of 
the British House of Commons, so, if I understand you aright, it is 
the principle and practice of your great town that local organization 
shall be governed by the same principle, and that free popular choice 
shall be its basis and its rule. I rejoice not merely that you are 
about to inculcate this lesson, but that the large attendance here 
to-day of many hundreds of representatives of the constituencies of 
the country, met together to consider this subject and to join in 
counsel with you, testifies to the disposition which exists to adopt 
this admirable principle of which you have given the example, and 
of which, if it be freely and largely adopted, I for one am sufficiently 
sanguine to predict with confidence the success. 

After having shown that the Liberals needed organization 
more than the Tories, because the latter represented political 
immobility, Mr. Gladstone recalled in eloquent terms the part 
played by the city of Birmingham in carrying the Reform 
Bill, and then complimented it anew for being "likewise the 
town to raise the banner of order in the Liberal party." All 
his remarks, however, had reference to the "local organization." 
Concerning the rdle of the Federation which he had come to 
inaugurate — concerning the programme which it had marked 
out, the sphere of influence which it had arrogated, its attitude 
toward the party leaders and toward the existing constitutional 
order in general, Mr. Gladstone was not explicit. He touched 
upon the Eastern Question, and soon the entire audience forgot 
itself in the wild enthusiasm which his speeches on this theme 
always excited. As to the Federation, the great fact re- 
mained that the leader of English Liberalism had made him- 
self its sponsor. 

In the polemics to which the new organization gave rise in 
the press and on the platform, it was given the name of the 
Caucus, after the organizations of the American parties, with 
which it was unkindly compared. Under this name it entered 
English history, there to play a part which could not fail to 
become important. 
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